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from the discontent of an appetite excited by a taste of
luxury, but held far below satiety. The power to appre-
ciate a remote future good, in comparison with a present one,
is a distinguishing mark of highly civilized men, but if it
is not combined with powers of persevering industry
and self-denial, it degenerates into mere day-dreaming and
the diseases of an overheated imagination. If any number
of persons are of this character, we have morbid discontent
and romantic ambition as social traits. Our literature,
especially our fiction, bears witness to the existence of
classes who are corrupted by these diseases of character.
We find classes of persons who are whining and fault-finding,
and who use the organs of public discussion and deliberation
in order to put forth childish complaints and impossible
demands, while they philosophize about life like the Arabian
Nights. Of course this whole tone of thought and mode
of behavior is as far as possible from the sturdy manliness
which meets the problems of life and wins victories as much
by what it endures as by what it conquers.
Our American life, by its ease, exerts another demor-
alizing effect on a great many of us. Hundreds of our
young people grow up without any real discipline; life
is made easy for them, and their tastes and wishes are
consulted too much; they grow to maturity with the notion
that they ought to find the world only pleasant and easy.
Every one knows this type of young person, who wants to
find an occupation which he would "like," and who dis-
cusses the drawbacks of difficulty or disagreeableness in
anything which offers. The point here referred to is, of
course, entirely different from another and still more lamen-
table fact, that is, the terrible inefficiency and incapability
of a great many of the people who are complaining and
begging. If any one wants a copyist, he will be more
saddened than annoyed by the overwhelming applications
for the position. The advertisements which are to be found